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At the Meeting of the Valleys 


West Lebanon on the Connecticut 
By G. A. Cheney 


New Hampshire abounds in pros-  cades or generations past. New Eng- 
perous villages and contented homes, land has taken a lesson from the en- 
and where such conditions prevail  ergetic, if bumptious, West in the art 
there is constant progress. Today of state and community building, and 








A Sweep of the Connecticut 


the East is a competitor of the West is now moving along lines that will 
in the effort for material develop- speedily havea telling effect. 

ment. While the great West was a In this work of rehabilitation New 
building, it was but natural that the Hampshire has set a pace that her 
Kast should have felt the drain of | sister New England states are taking 
humanity and money, for there was note of, and each, if one possible ex- 
opportunity in the new realm which ception is made, is rubbing its eyes 


the young and ambitious home-seek- in an awakening to the wisdom of 
ers failed to perceive in the East. New Hampshire’s effort toward state 
However, this is changed and now the development. That New Tamp- 


East, and especially New England, — shire’s life is quickening in every see- 
is keeping her sons and daughters at tion of her territory is seen and 
home, more generally than for de- known of men, and one of the most 
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manifest instances of this new order 
of things material is seen in West 
Lebanon, a village in the town of 
Lebanon. 














View on No. Main Street 


West Lebanon skirts the shore of 
the Connecticut River, extending for 
some mile and a half along the river 
bank, with streets parallel to its main 


gether. It is a meeting of the valleys, 
happy and serene in all its character- 
istics. Here the valleys of the second 
and last named lose their identity in 
that of the major river, as though 
they had wended their respective 
ways from the interior for no other 
purpose. 

The situation of West Lebanon is 
attractive in whatever direction one 
turns. Across the Connecticut one 
looks into the White River valley and 
toward the foot-hills of the Green 
Mountains, and when sunset comes, 
one beholds from the streets of West 
Lebanon a sight of surpassing beauty 
and charm. To the immediate north 
is the ever lengthening valley of the 
Connecticut, with its towns and _ vil- 
lages, teeming with the life that be- 
tokens progress and prosperity. 

Coursing the way southward along 
the river road, one soon comes to the 
Mascoma River, just at its junction 
with the Connecticut. Arriving in 
that hamlet, known locally as But- 
manville, one is upon the ground 














Scene on Mascoma River 


highway and these connected by oth- 
ers running at right angles. Where 
the village lies, there the three val- 
leys of the Connectieut and Mascoma 
rivers in New Hampshire, and of the 
White River in Vermont come to- 





where the first settlers, the founders 
of Lebanon, erected the first grist-mill 
in the town and built their pioneer 
homes. They built a dam across the 
Mascoma, turning the entire current 
of the river into a long eanal, which 
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earried the water to the wheel pit of 
the grist-mill. At this day the query 
is prompted, why did those first sett- 
lers build their dam in such form? 
Was it to make it also serve the pur- 
pose of a fish weir? Most probable, 
for throughout early New England 
every settlement that had access to a 
considerable stream of water main- 
tained its fish weir, and this manner 
of catching fish was continued in re- 
moter places until well into the nine- 
teenth century. The weir was laid 
diagonally across the stream, thus 
turning the current to a point and 
running it into a trap or tank, or into 
the mill flume. As fish, on their jour- 
ney down stream, into deeper waters, 
followed the current, practically all 
were taken, if so desired. As eels 
were the particular fish that ran down 
stream on the approach of winter, the 
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lay in a stock of home-salted eels for 
winter and spring use. 


In this eon- 











B. & M. R, R, Station 


nection did those builders of 
earlier Lebanon know what dietary 
science today teaches, that eels are 


also, 








South Main Street 


weirs were 


‘ 


most commonly known as 
‘eel weirs.’” In those earlier times 
it was the general practice of those 
living at a distance from the coast to 


among the most nutritious of all fish? 
Be this as it may, it was possible for 
the dam to serve a double purpose, 
and it was built so thoroughly that 
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it lasted for many years, and even to 
day 


this remnants of it remain; 











Catholic Church 
present owner of the property, 
while the canal, for the most part, 
continues to serve the needs of man. 
The upper stretch of the canal was 
discontinued some years since by the 
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just as it was built by the founders 
in 1764. The site of the grist-mill 
is still seen, it having stood only a 
short distance from the present site of 
Mr. Waterman’s mills. 

The entire Mascoma valley at West 
Lebanon is replete with attractions, 
combining as it does natural scenery 
in its most pleasing phases. On the 
surrounding hillsides are ancestral 
farms of the first settlers and stately 
farm buildings and well-kept fields 
speak of prosperity and contentment. 

But a short time since the open, un- 
improved space between West Leb- 
anon and the Mascoma River was 
considerable, yet this present year of 
1907 sees much of this area built upon 
and the foundations in for other 
houses, and at the present rate of 
building it will not be long before 
there will be an unbroken line of 
homes in this section of the village. 

But building operations in West 
Lebanon are not confined to any one 
locality. It is growing in all direc- 








Congregational Church 


Thomas P. Waterman, in an extended 
improvement of the privilege, and 
this stretch of the canal is seen today, 


tions. In the 1905-—’06 
more than a score of new residences 
were completed and the homes of the 


seasons of 
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village are almost entirely for one 
family use. The homes for rent are 
models of their kind, being also of 
one family size, with garden and am- 
ple grounds. The residences of West 
Lebanon are alike notable for their 
number and all-around excellence. 
There are no sharp contrasts, as is 
often the case in city and town. By 
this is meant that the $5,000 domicile 
is not met on one side of the street 
and the $100,000 mansion on the 
other, but all is in harmony because 
all are of excellent type and, as a 


Still another business building of 
recent construction is that of D. H. 
Sargent, who occupies it as a furni- 
ture and house furnishing store, and 
which is thoroughly modern in all 
its features. E. H. Plummer is an- 
other merchant who has built an ex- 
tensive addition to his hardware store. 

The enterprise and public spirit of 
West Lebanon as a community finds 
pertinent illustration in its well built 
and well maintained streets, sidewalks 
and highways. In this respect, no 
community of its size in all New Eng- 








Post-Office Building 


whole, bespeak .a uniform prosperity 
in the village.. 

Naturally where there is a marked 
increase of residential structures 
there is likewise growth of commer- 
cial building, and this is the fact in 
West Lebanon. The most notable 
structure of this class of recent con- 
struction is that of Nelson S. John- 
son. which has for its site the hub 
of business West Lebanon. Connec- 
ted with the building is a three-story 
annex devoted mainly to the carriage 
and harness trade of Mr. Johnson, 
and is in addition to his salesroom in 
the main building. 


land can excel it. West Lebanon has 
a water and sewage system. Its 
water system on Main Street has a 
pressure of 135 pounds to the square 
inch. Its water system is that of the 
Hartford Water Company, which has 
its source of supply in the town of 
Hartford on the opposite shore of 
the Connecticut. The village is elec- 
trie lighted by the Maseoma Electric 
Light and Gas Company, the power 
plant of which is in West Lebanon, 
and the same system lights White 
River Junction, the important vil- 
lage on the Vermont shore of the Con- 
necticut. West Lebanon’s public 
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utilities includes an efficient volun- 
teer fire department, of which E H. 
Plummer is captain, James Hoskins 
first assistant and T. J. MeNamara 
second assistant. The fire depart- 
ment headquarters is a new frame 
hose building containing every requi- 
site for efficient service. 

Of all those conveniences and ad- 
vantages which contribute so much to 











High School 


the welfare of the city resident and 
are so much missed in the ordinary 
town and village life, West Lebanon 
is the fortunate possessor. As _ has 
been shown, she has her sidewalks, fire 
department, electric lights, water and 
sewer systems. She has not as yet 
an electric street railway, but that is 
coming in the not distant future. 
But if that be lacking she has at 
her doors railroad facilities the equal 
of any, for over the Con- 
necticut River bridge will take her 
to the Union station in White River 
Junetion, whence one can go direct 
to the four the earth. 
West Lebanon itself is the terminus 


passage 


corners of 


of the Northern Division of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, and practically 
every train over that road stops at 
its station. 
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The extent and importance of West 
Lebanon’s business interests are seen 
in the fact that its post-office is of the 
presidential grade, and its present 
postmaster, Capt. Horace French, has 
secured for it every facility incident 
to the postal system of the country. 
West Lebanon also has free collection 
and delivery of express parcels. 

West Lebanon may indeed con- 
gratulate itself and take every pride 
in its public school system. The vil- 
lage is itself a high school district, 
and its various grades meet in one 
and the same building. The school 
building is a modern structure and 
its equipment is complete in every de- 
tail. The present principal of the 
school is Louis DeWitt Record. 

The exceptional educational advan- 
tages of West Lebanon are further 
accentuated in that it is the home of 
the country-famed Rockland Military 
Academy, now under the successful 
management of Prof. Elmer Ells- 
worth French, A. M., an educator of 
proven ability in a field of wide ex- 
perience, entered upon only after the 
most careful training at Tufts Col- 
lege, the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University, and as teacher and 
principal in schools and academies of 
national repute. Associated with him 
in the direction of the academy is 
Mrs. Blanche Cate French, L. A., also 
a teacher of valued and diversified ex- 
perience. The faculty of the acad- 
emy consists of twelve teachers, each 
of whom is a specialist, and through 
the teaching force the student body is 
offered unsurpassed advantages, 
whether the graduate wishes to enter 
college, technical school, professional 
school or prepare for business, the 
government academies, or the civil 
service. In faet the seope of the 
school’s eurriculi are of the most var- 
ied character. 

The academy buildings are located 
on a commanding site that overlocks 
West Lebanon and the entire stretch 
of country a dozen or more miles 
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away. The plant is assured of per- 
fect natural drainage and all those 


natural agencies that work together 


for ideal sanitation. With Dart- 
mouth College only four miles away 


that in itself is an inspiration for 


both Rockland and West Lebanon. 
The cadets at the academy wear a 
uniform that in material, style and 
color is the same as that of a West 
Point cadet. The presence on the 


streets of the cadets, individually or 


collectively, lends an added interest 


and that publie spirit that dominates 
the place to so marked an extent is 
again made manifest in the combined 
efforts of all the people to erect a 
library building. Already a site has 
been seeured and the nucleus of a 
library building fund. 

A factor that contributes much to 
the social, intellectual and educational 
advantages of West Lebanon is that 
organization of its women ealled the 
Fortnightly Club. It has been in ex- 
istence for fourteen years, a fact that 








Craft 


to the village life and routine. The 
academy plant includes a_ten-acre 
athletic field, supplied with all the 
accessories desired for such a place. 
On the shore of beautiful Mascoma 
Lake, eleven miles away in Enfield, 
is Camp Rockland, the summer home 
of the school. At all seasons of the 
year the management of the academy 
seeks the three-fold welfare of its 
students, intellectual, moral and 
physical. Student life at the school 
it is aimed to make pleasant, profit- 
able and successful, and this aim has 
been secured to a happy degree. 
West Lebanon has a public library 








Avenue 


speaks of neighborhood harmony and 
unity of purpose. Its present mem- 
bership is sixty-two. The elub has 
for its chief aim the good of the 
whole community. Annually it gives 
to the library building fund the snug 
sum of $100 as one of its benefactions. 
Its officers for 1907 are Mrs. George 
IH. Kibling, president ; Miss Jennie B. 
Hosley, vice-president; Mrs. George 
C. Whiteomb, secretary. 

West Lebanon is preéminently a 
community of today, not of yesterday. 
It is a community of substantial men 
and women when measured by the 
standard of genuine manhood and 
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womanhood. There is not a shanty 
nor hovel within its confines, neither 
is there indifference to the publie 
weal. It offers opportunities for 
homes and investments that are un- 
surpassed; for if growth of the kind 
that stays comes to any point in all 
northern New England, it will to 
West Lebanon. 


Capr. Horace FRENCH 


In Capt. Horace French, West Leb- 
anon and the region round about, 


have a personality that is a power for 


good. Known of men in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, he has never been 
found lacking in those qualities that 
make the man of the hour; the kind 
of man needed in every walk of life, 
Ilis ti- 
tle of ‘‘captain’’ was won in the ser- 
vice of his country, and in those days 
when he and others offered their lives 
to save that country from destruction. 
A student at Kimball Union Aead- 
emy, he elosed his books upon the first 
eall to arms, and, walking to Ilart 
ford, Vt.. 


as well as in any emergency. 


fifteen miles away, he en- 


listed in Co. F, third Vermont volun- 
teers. Of this company Thomas 





Capt, Horace French 


Seaver, for many years since Wind- 
sor County (Vt.) judge of probate, 








*Homeacre™, Residence of Capt. and Mrs, Horace French 





eed 
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became captain, and Samuel E. Pin- 
gree, later governor of Vermont, was 
a lieutenant. With the regiment, 
Private French went into camp at St. 
Johnsbury and when it reached the 
front he was first sergeant of his com- 
pany. Subsequently he was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant and became an 
aide on the staff of Gen. L. A. Grant, 
continuing as sueh until the Battle 
of the Wilderness, when he was made 
a prisoner. While in the hands of 
the Confederate army, he was con- 
fined in no less than fifteen different 
prisons. Thrice he escaped, only to 


! 
’ 
f 


Senator Redfield Proctor espied Cap- 
tain French in the assembled multi- 
tude. At the close of the president’s 
remarks, the senator called Captain 
French to the platform and, intro- 
ducing him to the president, said: 
‘*Mr. President, I wish to introduce to 
you one of the bravest men in the 
army.’’ ‘“‘The senator has paid you 
a great compliment,’’ said the presi- 
dent, ‘‘that statement in which he 
places you among the bravest men in 
the army means a good deal.”’ 

When the war ended, Captain 
French returned to Hartford and 








View from Parlor of “ Homeacre™ 


be recaptured. When once he was 
made free he found a captain’s com- 
mission awaiting him. After the ex- 
piration of his enlistment, he at once 
re-enlisted. All told, he served four 
years and three months in the army. 
Histories of Vermont in the army of 
regiments and brigades refer to the 
valiant service of Captain French. 
A single instance of this nature will 
show the character of these refer- 
ences. It was on the oceasion of a 
visit to Vermont of President Roose- 
velt. when at White River Junction 


there married, in 1865, Miss Mary E. 
Gillette of that town. Upon their 
marriage the couple built for them- 
selves a home in that part of Hartford 
now the village of Wilder, but then 
known as Oleutt Falls. Theirs was 
the first house built in the village and 
they the first family there to live. In 
1870 they moved to West Lebanon, 
which has since been their home. 

It was but natural that an ener- 
getic, buoyant spirit like Captain 
French should have entered zealously 
into the life of his adopted home. He 











identified himself with its affairs, ever 
showing that public spirit so beneficial 
to any community, and now, though 
he has reached the psalmist’s limit of 
life, his days are an inspiration for 
all. Of strong domestic tastes, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. French have long pos- 
sessed an attractive residence, the dis- 
tinctive name of which is ‘‘ Home 


Aere,’’ the grounds containing, as its 


name indicates, just an acre. ‘*‘ Home 
Acre’’ does not owe its present beauty 
and attraction to the lavish expendi- 
ture of wealth. On this single acre, 
less that occupied by the house, are 
many trees indigenous to the Con- 
necticut valley. There are maples, 
birches, hemlocks, willows and others. 
There are the native ferns and vines 
and shrubs. From the first dawn of 
spring till winter comes again there 
is a constant succession of flowers. 

Captain French was born in Bed- 
ford, N. H., February 16, 1837, the 
son of Phineas and Betsey (Foster) 
French. At thirteen he left home 
and worked successively in Milford, 
Clinton, Mass., and in Derry. He 
eventually entered Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, where the begin- 
ning of the Civil War found him. 
For more than a decade he has been 
the postmaster of West Lebanon, as 
is elsewhere mentioned. 

Captain French is a member of the 
Masonic Order and has ever been ac- 
tive in G. A. R. eireles. Seven sons 
and one daughter were born to Cap- 
tain and Mrs. French, and they sent 
four of their sons through Dart- 
mouth. a record of parental devotion 
of which they may be proud. Of the 
sons. Samuel Pingree is a professor in 
Oahu College, Honolulu; Frederie 
Reginald, a successful civil engineer, 
died in Mexico in 1905; Ernest En- 
gene is a lawyer at home; while a 
fourth, John MeQuesten, died the 
past winter in California. 

A daughter, Betsey Foster, died af- 
ter living to womanhood, beloved and 
mourned by all who knew her. 
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GEORGE R. BEYERLE. 

West Lebanon’s opportunities, and 
advantageous geographical position, 
are significantly exemplified in the 
career of George Relly Beyerle in the 
years since he made the community 
his home. He came to West Lebanon 
in 1883, an entire stranger, yet quick 
to see its possibilties and the success 
sure to come from well directed ef- 
fort, and long since has the success 
of Mr. Beyerle fully justified his 





George R. Beyerle 


every conclusion. One coming to 
know him, to see the home that he 
has built and all that pertains thereto, 
cannot fail to admire and respect. 

It was in Reading, Penn., that Mr. 
Beyerle was born, December 11, 1853. 
Ile was the son of Daniel and Mary 
(Strohecker) Beyverle, of Dutch an- 
cestry, and a mere acquaintance 
shows that he possesses those traits 
that in past and present have dis- 
tinguished the people from which he 
sprang. 

Remaining in Reading until he was 
twenty-two, he went to Boston, there 


— 
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intending to pursue an extended and 
comprehensive course in music. But 
upon investigation he concluded that 
he was too late to begin the course he 
contemplated, so at once began a most 
thorough apprenticeship in piano tun- 
ing. Upon the conclusion of his ap- 
prenticeship he one day set cut from 
Beston upon a trip combining both 
pleasure and business. The objective 
point was the White Mountains, yet 
never for the instant did he enter- 
tain the thought of making any point 
in New Hampshire his permanent 


life of the place, he was a leading 
spirit in that movement for the con- 
struction of a high school building. 
To this end he labored zealously and 
with a skill and eonviction that led to 
the overcoming of all opposition. 
Quickly perceiving the chance and 
demand for real estate development 
in West Lebanon, he bought a large 
section of the Craft farm, toward 
which the village was fast extending 
on the north, and at once set about 
its transference into house lots and 
upon which he erected many of the 








Glen View, Residence of Mr, and Mrs. George R. Beyerle 


home. But throughout the journey 
he found the country so beautiful, 
the people so hospitable and urgent 
in their invitations to return that a 
second trip was made, then a third, 
his business of selling, renting and 
tuning of pianos all the while increas- 
ing to such extent that he finally de- 
cided to make West Lebanon his 
permanent home. Today his. terri- 
tory extends from Concord to Mont- 
pelier, Vt.. and from Bellows Falls 
to the upper Connecticut valley. 
Entering at once into the general 


homes that now line that thorough- 
fare. lis own residence, Glen View, 
fronts on Main Street, and this estate 
he built in the improvement of the 
Craft property. 

In 1883 he married Miss Mary P. 
Giddings, a member of a_ widely 
known and thoroughly representative 
family of West Brockfield, Mass. 
Today Mr. and Mrs. Beverle are the 
parents of three daughters and the 
happy, talented trio add much to the 
social and general life ef West Leb- 
anon. 








NELSON 8S. JOHNSON 

The opportunities for business en- 
terprise of almost any nature which 
West Lebanon presents have been ap- 
preciated by the young men resident 
or native of other towns in the state, 
and to these adopted sons the village 
owes much for its growth and pros- 
perity. Notable among men of this 
elass is Nelson Sanborn Johnson, who 
is one of the first of West Lebanon’s 
men of affairs and prominent 
throughout the Connecticut River 
Valley. As years count he is just in 
his prime, yet he has already accom- 
plished a vast amount of work, and 
is most emphatically the architect and 
builder of his own business and the 
winner of his own success. He laid 
the foundation and built the super- 
structure of a business where none of 
the kind existed before. The story of 
his life is replete with interest and 
carries with it to the hesitating youth 
the lessons of courage, self reliance 
and preserverance. Yet Mr. Johnson 
sprang from a stock famous since 
New England began, for its vitality, 
energy, and tireless activity and, inci- 
dentally, for long life; for he is in 
direct descent on the maternal side 
from John Alden and Priscilla. He 
is also in the same line of descent 
as were John and John Quiney 
Adams. 

Born in Claremont, N. H., October 
16, 1853, he was the son of Reuben 
and Harriet (Adams) Johnson.  Ilis 
father was an extensive land owner 
and farmer near the Claremont and 
Newport lines. The son, following 
his natural bent of self-reliance, be- 
gan at the early age of fourteen to 
work out and to ‘‘hoe his own row,”’ 
and he has practically kept it up ever 
since. His first experience away 
from home was in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. At sixteen he was back in 
Claremont and the owner of a farm, 
the lumber on which he engaged in 
eutting until he was about eighteen. 
His success from the start was not 
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owing to fortuitous circumstances, but 
to economy and sound sense. He 
never waited for an easier job, but 
took the thing that came along. 
When only eighteen he owned and 
conducted a livery stable, selling it 
after a year and a half. His next 
move was to go to Springfield, Mass., 
where circumstances gave him an in- 
sight and intreduction to the business 








Nelson S. Johnson 


of buying and selling horses on an 
extensive scale. Fro.a Springfield he 
returned to Claremont, where he em 
barked in the meat and provision 
trade. Soon disposing of this busi- 
ness, he engaged in teaming on the 
Connecticut River, above West Leb- 
anon. On a return from this work, 
he happened to pass through West 
Lebanon, having at the time not the 
slightest thought of making it his 
home. He reached the lumber mills 
of Thomas P. Waterman and then 
and there entered with his team into 
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his employ. Step by step Mr. John- 
son engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling horses, eventually 
making that his sole business. His 








The Johnson Building 


trade was essentially in western 
horses, and for its accommodation he 
built on lower Main Street extensive 
stables, and in a few years came to 
have one of the largest horse markets 
in New England. Going to the 
West, mainly to  trans-Mississippi 
points, as often as six times a year, 
he established monthly auction and 
commission sales which attracted buy- 
ers of horses from far and near. He 
has bought and sold as many as 2,000 
horses in a single year. 

In 1904 Mr. 


new -Johnson 


Johnson erected the 
building and opened 
therein a wholesale and retail carriage 
and harness business. Quite recently 
he leased his horse mart and today 
passes much of his time looking after 
his financial investments and real 
estate improvements. He has from 
the first been a decided factor in the 
business life of the village. and is its 
largest individual taxpayer. 

In 1889 he married Miss Elizabeth 


E. Peterson of Plainfield. Before 
her marriage Mrs. Johnson was a 
school teacher in her native town, 


teaching her first term at the early 
age of sixteen, and she made a suc- 
cess of the venture, even though some 
of her pupils were older than herself. 
A son, Nelson Peterson, is the life and 
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joy of the beautiful and spacious 
family residence on Maple Street. 


Wituim P. Burton 


Four miles above West Lebanon, on 
the Vermont side of the Connecticut 
River, is the town of Norwich, where, 
December 2, 1828, was born William 
Pierce Burton, one destined to act an 
important and lasting part in all that 
pertains to the welfare of West Leb- 
anon. For half a century his has 
been a personality that has counted 
for good and for strength in every de- 
sirable village interest, and, now that 
this year of 1907 finds him an in- 
valid, the deepest sympathy is ex- 
pressed for him throughout the com- 
munity. 

His preparatory education was in 
the schools of his native town and 
at that widely known institution, 
Thetford Academy. He _ entered 








William P. Burton 


Dartmouth College in 1848, graduat- 
ing with the class of 1852. Thus 
most of his life has been passed within 
the shadow of his alma mater and 
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Dartmouth’s exceeding growth and 
prosperity must have been a source of 
continuous joy. After graduation, 
he began life as a teacher, pursuing 
the profession in the state of Mary- 
land in ante bellum days. Return- 
ing North, he took up his residence in 
West Lebanon as a general merchant, 
and this he followed for many years. 
For twenty-one consecutive years, 
ending in 1887 he was postmaster. In 
1885 he was a member of the New 
Hampshire state constitutional con- 
vention and represented Lebanon in 
the legisiatures of 1891 and 1893. 
In 1893 he was also auditor of Graf- 
ton County. For twelve years he was 
a selectman of Lebanon, and in this 
office. as well as all others, he won the 
confidence of his townsmen for single- 
ness of purpose and fidelity to every 
duty. Naturally he came to have an 
extended acquaintance in county and 
state aid in the Connecticut valley. 
His parents were Harvey and 
Salome Burton. In 1854, he married 
Miss Rebecea Blood. A son, William 
H., now of Chicago, was born of this 
union. Mrs. Burton died in 1860. 
He married for his second wife Miss 
Emily E. Craft of West Lebanon. 
Two children were born of this 
union, a son and daughter. The son, 
Samuel Craft Burton, has been in 


business in the West but is now at 
home. The daughter, Miss Anna 
Maude Burton, lives at home. She is 
an accomplished musician, having 


studied in Germany and at home. 


FRANK COLLINS 


All West Lebanon is agreed that 
in Frank Collins it has one of its most 
representative citizens, for his strong 
individuality is ever manifest in 
every measure, having for its end the 
public weal. His is an instance of a 
well trained man bringing to the 
work in hand that confidence, enthusi- 
asm and discernment that proceed 
from thorough preparation and mas- 
tery of the situation. 
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Mr. Collins is furthermore an in- 
stanee of a southern—or at least a 
border state man—come north, not so 
much to follow and learn, but to join 
with those on the firing line in the 
advancement of New Hampshire’s in- 
terests. He has, from the start, in- 
stinetively adapted himself to his new 
environment, but he has done all this 
without abatement of loyalty and re- 
gard for his native state and its tra- 
ditions. 

Born in 


Blackbird Hundred 














Frank Collins 


(‘‘Hundred’’ corresponds to ‘*town’’ 
in the South), New Castle County, 
Delaware, January 26, 1865, his days, 
until early manhood, were passed in 
his native state, and there he imbibed 
that strength of purpose and intensity 
of principles so characteristic of the 
southern bred and reared. 

His parents were John P. and 
Susan J. Collins. He attended the 
publie schools of his native place and 
later took the classical course in Dela- 
ware College, Newark, graduating in 
1889. During his senior college year 
he served as principal of the Newark 
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publie schools. Following his gradu- 
ation, he entered the advanced 
course in electricity in Lehigh Uni- 
versity, South Bethlehem, Penn. 
From Lehigh he went to Lynn, Mass., 
and there pursued a two years’ course 
in electrical engineering with the 
General Electric Company. Leaving 
Lynn, in 1892, he entered the employ 
of the New England Engineering 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., and 
was employed there in electrical con- 
struction work. In 1893, he came to 
West Lebanon to become the general 
manager of the Mascoma Electric 
Light and Gas Company and the 
Hartford Water Company. Since his 
coming to West Lebanon the business 
of the electric light company has in- 
creased five fold. Of this company, 
Mr. Collins is also the secretary. The 
offices of both companies are in the 
new Baines building, White River 
Junction. 

Mr. Collins has made West Lebanon 
his home from his first coming to the 
state. His business affairs take him 
over a large section of territory and 
he has an extended circle of ac- 
quaintances. It was almost as a mat- 
ter of course that one of his public 
spirit and interest and all-around 
equipment should win the regard of 
his fellow men. As a result he is to- 
day a trustee of Rockland Military 
Academy, a member of the West Leb- 
anon board of education and member 
of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee, and in 1904 was the party 
eandidate for state senator. He is a 
member of the Masonie body, belong- 
ing to the commandery and Mt. Sinai 
Temple. 

He married in 1897 Miss Mary E. 
Sargent of Medford, Mass., and their 
union has been blessed with two boys 
and one girl. 

Dr. Mitton S. WoopMan ° 

The stranger in West Lebanon, if 
he be of an observant nature, does 
not fail to note that it is a community 
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of an exceptionally large number of 
representative men and women; men 
and women, who, placed anywhere 
would be considered and esteemed for 
ability and solid worth of character. 
This prelude is prompted in a con- 
sideration of Milton Sawyer Wood- 
man, who, professionally, is a suecess- 
ful West Lebanon physician, vet a 
citizen always ready to aid in the gen- 
eral welfare of the village. Born in 
Hartley, Province of Quebee, June 4, 
1850, his is a lineage tracing back 
eight generations in the United 
States. His boyhood life was passed 





Milton S, Woodman M. D. 


in his native tewn and in Compton, 
P.Q. At nineteen he went to Water- 
bury, Vt., as a student in the Green 
Mountain Seminary, graduating in 
1872. He entered Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me., but an impairment of 
his eyesight necessitated his leaving 
college at the end of his first year. 
He later took a special course in 
Bishop’s College, P. Q., and at its 
close became a public school princi- 
pal in Canada. He followed teaching 
four years, when he bought a half 
interest in a West Lebanon drug 
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store, coming to the village in 1876. 
He eventually became, with a silent 
partner, sole owner of the drug store 
and also entered the medical school at 
Dartmouth College. Upon his gradu- 
ation therefrom, he began the practice 
of medicine in West Lebanon and 
rapidly built up a successful practice, 
he in time disposing of his drug store. 
Doctor Woodman has been a member 
of the village school board, was a 
member of the state Legislature in 
1897—’98, and is at present the local 
Boston & Maine R. R. surgeon, and 
physician for Rockland Academy. 
August 18, 1875, he married Miss 
Mary E. Morey of West Lebanon, a 
graduate of Tilden Seminary, class 


of 1869. She has served as_ vice- 
president of the New Hampshire 


State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and has ever been a most valued fac- 
tor in West Lebanon’s social life. 
Doctor and Mrs. Woodman have two 
children. A daughter is Miss Mary 
M. Woodman, A. B., a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College. The son, 
James B. Woodman, A. B., M. D., is 
a graduate of both the classical and 
medical departments of Dartmouth, 
the first in 1900, the second in 1903. 


EuMore H. PLUMMER 

One of the most extensive mercan- 
tile interests of West Lebanon is the 
general hardware store of Elmore H. 
Plummer, and it is an interest that 
makes West Lebanon all the better 
and all the more desirable a place in 
which to live. 

Mr. Plummer is an adopted son of 
West Lebanon, although a native of 
the state, born in Groton, December 
6, 1856. His parents were William 
and Lucy (Smith) Plummer and his 
was an old-time and worthy New 
Hampshire family, for his forbears 
were among the first settlers of Gro- 
ton. After leaving the schools of his 
native town, Mr. Plummer began an 
apprenticeship in the hardware trade, 
working at the same as apprentice 
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and journeyman in Canaan, Laconia 
and Lebanon. It was in 1890 that he 


came to West Lebanon, and there has 
since. <At 


he lived ever first he 
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formed a partnership with E. G. 
Southworth, under the firm name of 
E. H. Plummer & Co. This partner- 
ship continued until 1900, since which 
time Mr. Plummer has earried on 
business alone, and, today, occupies 
one of the largest business structures 
in the village. 

In 1880 he married Miss Melvina 
King of Dorchester. Two sons and 
two daughters have been born to 
them. William J. is with the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad. Hugh A. is 
engaged in business with his father. 
Florence H. is the wife of Charles B. 
Drake, Jr.. M. D., a physician in 
White River Junction, and Helen M. 
is a school girl at home. 


Sipney B. WItTHINGTON 
Among the newcomers to West Leb- 
anon, of a comparatively recent date, 
is Sidney Bartlett Withington, who, 
while still on the right side of forty, 
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operates the largest sales and com- 
mission horse mart in New Eneland 
north of Boston. Though an adopted 
son of West Lebanon, Mr. Withing- 
ton is New Hampshire born and bred, 
and, alone and unaided, has, thus 
early in life won a ‘considerable for- 
tune. In his business career there is 
a lesson to the young, for his success 
is very essentially due to his tideiity 
to the interests of his employer and 
his unremitting labors to advance by 
faithful service those who confided in 
him. He proved his worth while 
serving an apprenticeship, one may 
say, and now as a result is his own 
master. 

Mr. Withington was born in 
Canaan, October 23, 1870, the son of 
Ephraim and Belinda L. Withington. 
When but four years old, his mother 
died, and when he was thirteen his 
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father also. As a mere boy he dis- 
played notable skill in buying and 
handling horses, and as he grew in 
years his industry and economy se- 
cured for him a foothold in the world 


of business. As a boy in his teens he 
owned and drove horses that showed 
a better than a 2.25 and even a 2.20 
mark, for at eighteen he was the for- 
tunate owner of Dandy Boy, 2.184. 

In 1894, when only twenty-four 
years old, he was sent West by Nel- 
son S. Johnson to buy horses, and the 
skill he showed in this work kept him 
in this position for years. Mr. 
Johnson trusted him implicitly, not 
only with capital, but his judgment 
and business detail. In 1901 Mr. 
Withington made West Lebanon his 
permanent home, and in 1905 he sue- 
ceeded to the sales and commission 
horse mart of Mr. Johnson. Not only 
does Mr. Withington sell vast num- 
bers of horses in West Lebanon, but 
also many in Boston and Providenee. 
His business is continuously expand- 
ing each succeeding year, showing a 
gain over the one preceding. His 
auction sales in West Lebanon are 
held semi-monthly, and at times thou- 
sands of dollars worth of horses are 
to be seen in his stables. 

In 1892 he married Miss Mary A. 
Story of Canaan. She died in 1906. 


THomas P. WATERMAN 


Reference has been made in pre- 
ceding pages to that section of West 
Lebanon sometimes ealled Butman- 
ville. It is a spot not only full of 
attraction but an exceedingly busy 
place, for here are the lumber and 
grist-mills of Thomas Palmer Water- 
man, whom all Lebanon respects for 
his sterling qualities of manhood and 
one in whom the town of Lebanon has 
shown its confidence time and again 
by electing him to one office or an- 
other. Yet Mr. Waterman is never 
an office-seeker nor a politician, but 
whatever of political preferment has 
come to him has been the result of 
a desire on the part of his fellow citi- 
zens to give practical expression to 
their esteem and regard. 

Mr. Waterman is to the manner 
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born, for among that sturdy, self-re- 
reliant, and resourceful company of 
pioneers who came up from Conecti- 
eut and founded Lebanon were his 
The ancestral farm in 
Lebanon was scarcely more than a 
mile from the present residence of 
Mr. Waterman. On this farm was 
born the grandfather of Thomas P. 
Waterman, and he was the first male 
child born in Lebanon. It was he, 
also, who built the first two-story 
frame house in Lebanon, a fact that 
shows him to have been a man of en- 
terprise and calculation. In all his 
life, the subject of this sketch, as boy 
and man, has demonstrated that those 
traits for which his ancestors were 
noted are found intact in his own per- 
sonality 

It having come to him to own the 
valuable water privilege on the Mas- 
coma River first utilized by the first 
settlers, he has greatly improved this. 
His native resourcefulness is seen in 
the fact that years ago he built the 
present dam across the Mascoma, al- 
though he had never had training or 
experience in such undertakings. 
Annually there are manufactured in 


ancestors. 
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his mills from one to two million feet 
a variety of forms. 


of lumber, in 
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Mr. Waterman is a present seleet- 
man of Lebanon. Since 1879 he has 
been elected to this office at intervals, 
for a dozen or more times. He also 








Thomas P. Waterman's Mill 
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has been for several terms a member 
of the state Legislature. 

Mr. Waterman was born in 1844, 
the son of Silas and Sarah Water- 
man. He married Miss Rosamond 
Wood of Lebanon. One son, who 
died in infancy, was born to them. 


GEORGE S. Epson 


It is now more than one score vears 
since the firm of Edson & Chadwick 
began business in West Lebanon, and 
naturally the name has become a fa- 
miliar one in the community and ad- 
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jacent territory. The firm was or- 
ganized in White River Junetion in 
1885, dealing in meats and provisions. 
In 1886 the firm extended its business 
by the opening of a store in West 
Lebanon and both marts have been 
continued uninterruptedly to this 
day. 

The original partnership consisted 
of George S. Edson and Sherman W. 
Chadwick. Mr. Chadwick died in the 
90’s, since when Mr. Edson has eon- 
tinued the business alone, retaining, 
however, the firm name, doing in heth 


stores a general grocery, meat aad 
provision trade. 

Mr. Edson was born in Bethel, Vt., 
February 22, 1852. After attend- 
ance at the Bethel schools, he entered 
Rovalton (Vt.) Academy, and upon 
graduation engaged in farm work. 
Eventually he secured a contract for 
sawing wood for the Central Vermont 
Railroad locomotives. This work took 
him all along the line from Wind- 
sor to the Canadian border. After 
eight years, this work was discontin- 
ued, the railroad company having 
substituted coal for wood. There- 
upon Mr. Edson engaged in a mer- 
cantile career. He early became a 
resident of West Lebanon and _ has 
long continued one of its represent- 
ative citizens. His stores in West 
Lebanon and White River Junetion 
are among the largest of their kind in 
their locality. At present Mr. Edson 
is the buyer for the Retail Grocers’ 
Association of Hartford and West 
Lebanon. To this position he was 
elected at the fermation of the as- 
sociation, and upon the expiration of 
his first term was unanimously re- 
elected. 

The parents of Mr. Edson were L. 
H. and Adeline A. (Paine) Edson. 
His father was for long a skilful and 
widely known jeweler in Bethel. Mr. 
Edson is a member of the Masonie 
fraternity and of the thirty-seeond 
degree. He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New Hamp- 
shire State Grocers’ Association and 
takes an active part in the life of that 
organization. His church home is the 
West Lebanon Congregational. 

He married Miss Kate Allen of 
Randolph, Vt. Their children are 
two daughters, and one son, all of 
whom are at the West Lebanon home, 
the son L. Henry, being associated 
with his father in business. 


DENNIS H. SARGENT 


A familiar landmark in West Leb- 
anon for many years is what is ealled 
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today Sargent’s Hotel, for upon its 
site was also a hotel in the old-time 
stage routes, and past its doors also 
passed the teams going to and from 
Boston. The present owner and 
manager of the hotel is Dennis H. 
Sargent, a man who since 1886 has 
been a leading factor in the business 
affairs of West Lebanon, and who all 
his life has been active, energetic and 
full of enterprise. He was born in 
Canaan, December 14, 1847, the son 
of Aaron and Mary J. Sargent. 
After passing his boyhood in his na- 
tive Canaan, and reaching manhood, 
he became a general salesman for a 
sewing machine company. Later he 
received an appointment as guard in 
the state prison at Coneord. Ten 
years were afterwards passed in Leb- 
anon Centre as the successful owner 
of a restaurant. When an opportun- 
ity came to him to buy what was then 
Southwick’s Hotel in West Lebanon 
he secured the property and changed 
its title to the name it has since borne. 
Since he came into possession of the 
property, Mr. Sargent has built an 
hotel annex, three stories high, and 
almost as large as the original main 
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He built a stable 73 by 
and at one time was ex- 


structure. 
90 feet, 
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Dennis H. Sargent 


tensively engaged in buying and sell- 
ing horses and all that pertained to 
the business. He at one time en- 
gaged extensively in farming in con- 
nection with his other interests, and 











Sargent's Hotel 
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has kept as many as one hundred herd 
of cattle at a time. In 1903-’04, he 
built the Sargent store building and 
occupies it entirely as a furniture and 
complete house furnishing store, it be- 
ing one of the largest structures in 
its section of the Connecticut valley. 

In 1874 Mr. Sargent married Miss 
Elizabeth E. Hoag of Keysville, N. Y. 
She died April 17, 1898, leaving, be- 
side her husband, a son, Harry E., 
the present owner of the Lake View 
House, a summer hotel on Mascoma 
Lake, Enfield, and one of the best 
built and equipped hotels in its see- 
tion of New Hampshire. 


ERNEST EUGENE FRENCH 

The legal profession in West Leb- 
anon is ably represented by Ernest 
Eugene French, a son of the village, 
born May 3, 1878, and therefore just 
in his early manhood. He is the son 
of Capt. Horace and Mary E. (Gil- 
lette) French. His preparatory ed- 
ucation was obtained in White River 
Junction and West Lebanon High 
School. Entering Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1894, he was the youngest man 
in his elass, being only sixteen, a fact 
that tells of intellectual strength and 
predisposition to learning. Graduat- 
ing with the class of 1898, while still 
in his minority, he entered the law of- 
fice of former Governor Samuel E. 
Pingree, White River Junction, Vt., 
serving at the same time as assistant 
postmaster at West Lebanon. In the 
autumn of 1901 he joined his brother, 
Frederic R., a graduate of Dartmouth. 
class of 1894, in San Franciseo, Cal.. 
and entered Hastings College of Law, 
University of California, and pursued 
the full three years’ course, when he 
was admitted to practice in all the 
courts of California. While a law 


student he passed his vacations as 
time keeper and pay master in the 
employ of railroad construction work 
in California and Nevada. While in 
San Francisco, he served as superin- 





Ernest E. French 


tendent of the First Congregationai 
Chureh Sunday school of that city. 
He returned to West Lebanon in 1904 
and, taking the New Hampshire state 
bar examination, opened an office for 
general practice in 1905 in West Leb- 
anon. He is chairman of the. local 
board of education, treasurer of the 
West Lebanon Congregational Church 
and superintendent of its Sunday 
school. On June 21, 1905, he mar- 
ried Miss Florenee E. Hillard. a 
daughter of Loren E. Hillard. then 
of West Lebanon, now of Franklin. 
A little son. Reginald Foster, has been 
born to them. 











Deligint 


By Mary H. Wheeler 


Open the window, for springtime is here! 
Open the door! leave it wide, never fear! 

Let us breathe deeply this life-waking air, 
Bathe in clear sunshine and cast away care! 


Joy! for the buds are beginning to swell, 
Birds are returning their love-tales to tell; 
Under the mosses the dainty ferns sprout, 
Blooms of the trailing arbutus are out. 


Violets budding, and all the glad train— 
Spring’s panorama is starting again. 

Ho! for the forest, the seashore, the hills, 
Deep rolling waters and swift running rills! 


Joy goeth with us wherever we go. 

Love is. about us, above and below! 

Think not of sorrow while nature is vernal! 
Sadness is fleeting, delight is eternal! 


When Night Comes Down 


By Clara B. Heath 


When Night comes down like some slow, moving bird 
That folds its dusky wings above its nest, 
The weary toilers cease their daily quest ; 

The sound of traffie is no longer heard; 

The light grows dim, and in the folded rose 

The bee and butterfly may find repose. 


How still and sweet! Far on the wooded hill 
Deep silence broods until some wanton breeze 
Stirs with its breath the leaves upon the trees, 
Or brings the ery of some lone whip-poor-will. 
Sad night—glad night—which will our hearts receive? 
New things—old things—in which do we believe ? 
Help us, O Father, that no fear or frown 
May cloud our Heaven when the night comes down. 
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One of Her Sons 


By Leslie G. Cameron 


The letter fell from Sophy Ward- 
well’s hands and fluttered to the 
floor. She hid her face in her apron 
and sobbed. After long years of 
faithful devotion. of patient hoping, 
this was the message, coming in the 
moment of her triumph and couched 
in coarse, if not brutal, terms: 

‘*Dear Sis:—Time’s up. I’ve got 
a cough, they thought I’d kick the 
bucket, so I got off a year early. I’m 
coming home. None of the fatted 
calf business, nor snivelling. I ain’t 
no prodigal son, and I don’t want 
you nor the parson gabbing repent- 
anee and forgiveness to me. You 
just remember I got a share in that 
house your’re living in, and I’ve got 
a right to live in it. I’ll be along 
by Wednesday. 

Jim Wardwell.’’ 

The sun streamed cheerfully on the 
bowed figure, and the kettle sang 
with impertinent insistence, while 
Sophy said over and over, ‘*Wednes- 
day, and I was to read my address. 
Oh, I can’t! I ean’t!’’ 

Her thoughts went back to the long 
duration of misery which had _ pre- 
ceded her brother’s incarceration in 
the state prison for manslaughter; 
the day he had been expelled from 
the village school; the night he came 
home drunk and struck his widowed 
mother; his coarse and shiftless ex- 
istence, until at sixteen he ran away 
from home. After this, they had 
heard from him oceasionally, now 
from one place, now from another. 
He was ever a rolling stone, leaving 
wherever he went a track of evil in- 
tent. In her grieving, it seemed to 
Sophy she could again hear her moth- 
er’s dying words. 

‘*You’ll have the home, Sophy, and 
probably you can always teach 
around here. Don’t ever refuse to 


let Jim come home. Be good to him, 
and tell him mother died loving 
him.’”’ 

In the first flush of sorrow, Sophy 
had written to his last address of his 
mother’s death and dying request 
that he should share the home when- 
ever he wished. There was no reply, 
but in a few weeks her eup of suffer- 
ing was full, for daily papers reach- 
ing the little village were full of de- 
tails of a quarrel in a gambling den 
in which not ecards but a woman’s 
name incited Jim to shoot, then to 
flee cowardly from city to eity, 
helped here by this pal, betrayed 
there by another, until at last he was 
captured fifteen hundred miles from 
the scene of the quarrel. 

Sophy had saved two hundred dol- 
lars from her teacher’s salary. This 
she forwarded to Jim’s lawyer. She 
consulted John Crawford, the village 
attorney, about selling the home in 
order to raise more money for her 
brother’s defense. But he perempt- 
orily advised her to hang on to her 
property. saying she must keep it to 
fulfill her mother’s wish that Jim 
might have a home to which to re- 
turn. ‘‘No amount of money can 
save him a long sentence, if he es- 
capes death penalty,’’ declared Craw- 
ford. ‘‘Hang on to your home as 
much for his sake as your own.”’ 

So she had kept the place, and 
when he was imprisoned for eighteen 
years had written him monthly, neat, 
prim, but withal sisterly letters. She 
had even sent him special remem- 
brances on his birthdays and Christ- 
mas, nor would she confess, even to 
herself, that it was comfort to know 
her brother was safely confined where 
he could work no evil for years to 
come. 

Time slipped away. People forgot 
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or ceased to gossip about Jim Ward- 
well’s iniquitous career. Sophy 
taught gently on, growing a little 
primmer, a little more old maidenly 
with each succeeding year. No ro- 
mance had disturbed the serenity of 
her way, but once a poem from her 
hand had appeared in the Mountain 
Monthly. 

It was this poetical effort which 
had twined a laurel wreath around 
Sophy’s brow, and had distinguished 
her as a litterateur in the eyes of the 
villagers, and it was owing to this 
that she had been requested to write 
the welcoming address for the open- 
ing exercises of Old Home Week. 

For a month she had worried and 
worked, written and re-written, un- 
til twelve note-sheets of cramped, 
close sentences lay on the table. She 
had been re-reading them for last cor- 
rections, when little Molly Hall 
stopped at the kitchen door with a 
letter. Molly often brought her mail 
and it was not until she had seen the 
postmark that presentiment of com- 
ing evil drove the color from Sophy’s 
face, and made her forget to offer the 
customary cooky to the child. 

She read the letter when her 
fingers were steady enough to cut the 
envelope, and then re-read it, each 
sentence writing itself on her sensi- 
tive heart. Seventeen years impris- 
oned! Jim was now forty-two vears 
old, and he was coming home tomor- 
row.—tomorrow, when she was_ to 
read her welcoming address, before 
her friends, her pupils old and new, 
strangers, and those who had forgot- 
ten that Jim Wardwell was in prison 
and had brought disgrace to the fair 
town she loved. If only he were com- 
ing broken in spirit and filled with 
desire for new living, ah, how she 
would help him! 3ut his letter 
showed how little there was to hope 
for. 

In a moment she gathered up the 
pages of her address, and throwing a 
shawl over her head, went swiftly 
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down the street to the parsonage. 
Her pastor opened the door, and see- 
ing her distressed face, led her with- 
out a word into his study. Here she 
threw the papers on the table with 
tearful intensity. 

*“T ean’t read it, Mr. Allison. I 
can’t get up and tell all the suecess- 
ful men and women that are coming 
home how glad we are to see them. 
I’ll remember most of them because 
they went to school to me, and they'll 
remember Jim, and he’s coming home 
tomorrow. He’ll have to come on 
the half past two train, just when 
I’m reading it, and I ean’t do it—I 
just ean’t!’’ 

She broke down, tears streaming 
through her thin fingers. 

Not in vain had John Allison loved 
the Lord and ministered to the hearts 
of the people for forty years; not in 
vain had some of his dearest am- 
bitions budded and blighted before 
blossoming. He knew what a splen- 
did privilege the writing and deliv- 
ering her address had seemed to the 
lonely, faithful teacher; how like a 
crown of pleasure it would rest upon 
the monotonous and saddened years 
of her life. Yet he did not urge her 
to read it. 

‘‘Leave it with me, Sophy,’’ he 
said gently. ‘‘I will read it for you 
and you shall have due eredit for 
writing it.”’ 

She sobbed out her gratitude and 
left her precious manuscript in his 
care. 

The half past two o’clock train 
pulled into the tiny gray station of 
Holville Wednesday afternoon. Sev- 
eral passengers alighted, for it was 
Old Ilome Week, and the town had 
sent an invitation to all her sons and 
daughters. They toiled uncomplain- 
ingly up the steep hill back of the 
station, where stood the white town 
hall blistering in the August heat and 
overflowing with eager audience. 


All the train passengers crowded into 
the hall, among them a_pale-faced, 
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stoop-shouldered man, with closely 
cropped head, an ill-fitting suit, and 
an expression of intense curiosity. 

The hall was very warm. On the 
platform sat several dignitaries: the 
governor of the state, once little Joe 
Hayward, nicknamed ‘‘Splinter’’ by 
his playmates; a red-headed senator, 
familiarly known as ‘‘Beety’’; a col- 
lege professor, and the selectmen. 

Mr. Allison had just finished read- 
ing a handful of papers, and laying 
them on the desk decorated with a 
glass of water and a vase of golden- 
rod, he was addressing the audience. 

‘This, my friends, was the greet- 
ing Miss Wardwell prepared for you, 
most of you her old pupils, whose ea- 
reers she has followed with loving 
pride You know, nearly all of you, 
the shadow which has darkened her 
life for so many years, though some 
of you perhaps have forgotten, so 
patiently and with such dignified re- 
serve has she borne her sorrow. 

‘*Today will come from the prison 
door the only relative Miss Wardwell 
has in the world. He will come with 
a memory of reckless passions and 
the gloom of seventeen years in his 
face. She could not greet you, you 
who have brought fame and honor to 
yeur native town, when he, who has 
saddened all our hearts, is return- 
ing.”’ 

The pale-faced, head-shaven man 
cursed under his breath and turned 
toward the door, but the crowd 
hemmed him about, and he was 
foreed to remain. 

‘*In a cottage up the street sits the 
gentle woman who has given her best 
years to you. Patiently day after 
day she has taught you lessons which 
have helped you toward the suecess 
you have achieved. If there is no 
charity in your hearts for the 
brother, give him the glad hand for 
his sister’s sake; she, who would leave 
no word unspoken, no prayer un- 
prayed for the happiness of your 
lives.”’ 

Then the saintly face of the min- 


ister grew earnest, his voice rang 
with pleading, and he stretched out 
his arms to the men and women be- 
fore him. 

‘‘My boys, my girls,’’ he cried, 
‘‘many of you received your first 
communion from me, many of your 
loved ones have been laid away and 
mine were the lips to speak the last 
words of blessing; even have I laid 
my hand in baptism on the heads of 
your little ones, and I glory with the 
town in the work you have done in 
the world, but my heart cries out for 
the sheep which has wandered 
bruised and suffering in stray pas- 
tures and by-ways. Do you remem- 
ber the invitation your village sent 
out, to all her sons and daughters. 
With pride your mother town greets 
you and gathers you into fond em- 
brace, but she is too true a mother 
to close her heart to the return of her 
son who has brought her grief, not 
joy. Let us, too, weleome him, for 
we, indeed, might have wandered far 
from home, so narrow is the divid- 
ing line between success and failure. 

Let us pray. 

‘“‘Our Father, we are all Thy 
children, though some of us have for- 
gotten Thee and sold our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. Still through 
the dark Thou dost lead us home, 
where a welcome awaits the wanderer. 
Some of us have honored Thee in 
publie, and betrayed Thee in secret; 
some of us have served Thee in the 
market-place and forgotten Thee in 
the closet, and some, oh Lord, have 
eursed Thee both openly and in se- 
eret. Have merey upon us, all Thy 
children, and make us merciful. 
Amen.”’ 

There was a stir in the back of 
the hall. The pale-faced man was 
sobbing, terrible dry sobs, inter- 
rupted now and then by a fit of 
eoughing. Before the  standersby 
could more than stare curiously, he 
sank limply against the wall, a thin 
red stream trickling from his mouth. 

So they carried him home to 
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Sophy; the governor, who had 
played with him as a boy and remit- 
ted a year of his sentence as a man, 
on one side, the senator on the other, 
and an escort of tender-faced men 
and women following to lend a hand 
or speak a word of helpfulness. 

Only two days he lingered, the 
long years of confinement, the 
journey home, and the sudden strain 
of emotion being too much for him. 
Like a brother the villagers spoke of 
him and ministered to him, and like 
a weary child forgiven for naughti- 
ness, he thanked them. 


One of Her Sons 


Holding fast to his sister’s hand 
Friday afternoon, his cot pulled to 
the window, he sat watching the ame- 
thyst and golden sunset, then whis- 
pered softly, ‘‘ Home at last.’’ Then 
his tired eyes drooped. ‘‘Some of us 
have cursed Thee openly and in se- 
eret. Oh Lord, be merciful.’’ 

They laid him to rest in the bosom 
of the village which had nurtured 
him, grieved over him and forgiven 
his wanderings. And on the stone 
which marks his grave are these 
words: ‘‘This my son who was lost 
is found.”’ 


Serenade 


By Emily E. Cole 


Awake, beloved, dream no more; 
Afar the moon her radiance sheds; 
The misty cobwebs on the grass 
Are dewdrops strung on silver threads. 
Awake, beloved, wake. 


Awake, dear love, the night so fair 
Would from thine eyelids banish sleep, 
It wooes thee with its languorous airs, 
Its fragrant breath, its silence deep. 
Awake, beloved, wake. 


White lilies gleam within the shade, 
And snowy night-moths flutter by; 
Red roses to thy casement climb— 
Far bolder wooers they than I. 
Awake, beloved, wake. 
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A New Field tor Women— Alice 
Gertrude lHarvie, ID.ID.S. 


By an Occ asional Contributor 


While there are now nearly six mil- 
lions of women in this country cn- 
gaged in gainful occupations, ae- 
cording to careful estimate, of whom 
many thousands are included in the 
ranks of professional service, it was 
not until within comparatively recent 
years that woman ventured into the 
field of dental practice. This pro- 
fession, indeed, was regarded as par- 
ticularly unsuited to woman long at- 
ter hundreds of the sex had won 
reputation and success in general 
medical practice. Nevertheless, there 
are today several hundred female den- 
tists in the United States, including 
quite a number in and around Bos- 
ton, but only two have as vet made a 
place for themselves in the profes- 
sional life of the Granite State. 

The first of these to enter the pro- 
fession was Dr. C. Gertrude Locke of 
Nashua, a daughter of the late Dr. 
Luther F. Locke, himself a_ well 
known dental practitioner of the 
Second City, who also has three sis- 
ters in active professional life, one 
being a practising physician in New 
York City, another in the same pro- 
fession in Nashua and a third en- 
gaged in a still more novel field for a 
woman—that of architeeture—also in 
her home city. Doctor Locke was 
graduated from the Boston Dental 
College (now Tufts) in 1895, and 
immediately commenced practice in 
her native city, fitting up a finely ap- 
pointed office in the family residence 
at 11 Amherst Street, where she has 
continued with great suecess, with 
only such interruptions as have come 
from absence for the purpose of post- 
graduate study in her profession. 


The second woman to engage in 
dental practice in New Hampshire, 
and who has attained notable sue- 
cess in a comparatively short time, is 





Alice Gertrude Harvie, D.D.S. 


Alice Gertrude Harvie, a native of 
Crewe, near Chester, Cheshire 
County, England, a daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Watt) 
Harvie, born October 27, 1874. Her 
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parents were of Scotch ancestry, her 
mother being a relative of James 
Watt, the inventor of the steam en- 
gine. 

Coming to America in 1894, with 
her sister, Marion, now Mrs. Harry E. 
Barnard of Indianapolis (both young 
ladies being ambitious to avail them- 
selves of the superior educational ad- 
vantages and more promising field of 
effort presented in this country) she 
soon found a position in the office of 
that eminent dental practitioner, Dr. 
Charles A. Brackett of Newport, 
Rhode Island, where she worked and 
studied for several vears, entering the 
Philadelphia Dental College in 1898, 
and graduating three years later. 
She subsequently pursued post-grad- 
uate study at Tufts ‘and elsewhere, 
and finally located in practice in Con- 
eord, early in 1905, where she has 
remained to the present time, estab- 
lishing a reputation as a thoroughly 
scientific and eminently successful 
practitioner. 

The thoroughly educated dentist of 
the present day, like the thoroughly 
educated physician, understands and 
teaches that the essential thing is the 
prevention of disease. It is one thing 
to repair, as far as possible, the rav- 
ages of disease and decay, but far 
more important and desirable to pre- 
now deals with the conditions that in- 
veit™ them. Progressive dentistry 
dude decay in teeth, instead of wait- 
ing*until decay sets in; and Doctor 
Hartie is thoroughly conversant with 
all the modern ideas along this line, 
and familiar with all practical mod- 
ern methods. She is a specialist, of 


A New Field for Women 


already established reputation, in the 
treatment of Riggs’ disease, and other 
diseases of the mouth and gums, re- 
sulting in loosened teeth, for which, 
until recently, no remedy has been 
known and her’ success in oral 
prophylaxis, or treatment for preven- 
tion of decay, has been so marked that 
she has been repeatedly called to give 
elinies in this line of practice, and 
has engagements for others in differ- 
ent parts of the country, including 
one at Jamestown, Va., in September. 

Greatly to the regret of the people 
of Coneord and of New Hampshire, 
so far as she has become known, 
either personally or professionally, 
Doctor Harvie is soon to leave the 
state to establish herself in a broader 
field, at Indianapolis, Ind., where her 
sister, Mrs. Barnard, who, by the way, 
graduated from Brown University, 
while Doctor Harvie was getting her 
professional training, and whose hus- 
band will be remembered as_ the 
former New Hampshire state chemist, 
is now located. 

Doetor Harvie, while residing in 
Coneord, has not confined her interest 
to her professional work. She has 
heen prominently identified with the 
woman suffrage cause and is the pres- 
ent secretary of the N. H. Woman 
Suffrage Association. She was also 
actively instrumental in the organi- 
zation of the local Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. It 
should also be noted that she is con- 
nected with various organizations in- 
cident to her profession, and is now 
vice president of the New England 
Dental Club. 


Wisdom 


By George W. Parker 


There is a light in darkest night 
Sheds lustre on our way; 


The blinded wight 


receives his sight, 


And hails a new-born day. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. ALONZO H. EVANS. 


Alonzo H. Evans, leading citizen and 
first mayor of Everett, Mass., died at his 
home in that city, 584 Broadway, on Tues- 
day, May 27, aged 87 years. 

Mr. Evans was a native of the town of 
Allenstown, a son of Robert and Sarah 
Evans, born, February 25, 1820. At the 
age of fifteen he went to Lowell, where 
he worked for a year in a factory, then 
going to Boston, and engaging in a pro- 
duce store, serving so faithfully that he 
was able, at twenty-two, to go into a 
partnership business with George F. 
Brown, which was conducted for a num- 
ber of years on Blackstone Street. 

In 1854 he was actively instrumental in 
the establishment of the Boston Five 
Cent Savings Bank, of which he became 
the first treasurer, serving twenty years, 
when he was made president, which posi- 
tion he held until the third of April last, 
when he resigned on account of failing 
health, and his son, Wilmot R. Evans, 
was chosen in his place. 

He became a resident of Everett, then 
South Malden, in 1849, and was a leader 
in the movement for its incorporation as 
a separate town, which was effected in 
1872. He represented Everett in the leg- 
islature in 1874 and 1876; was a member 
of the State Senate in 1889 and 1890, and 
of the Governor’s Council in 1892. In 
this year Everett was made a city, and 
Mr. Evans was chosen its first mayor. 

Mr. Evans was married in 1844 to Miss 
Sarah R. Hawkes. She died in 1870. Of 
that union there were two children, Irv- 
ing A. Evans, now deceased, and Wilmot 
R. Evans, president of the Winthrop Na- 
tional Bank, who succeeded his father as 
president of the Five Cent Savings Bank. 
In 1879 he married Miss Caroline Stovers 
of Boston who, with his son, survives him. 
His grandson, former Representative Wil- 
mot R. Evans, Jr., is now making a tour 
of the world. 


GEN. GEORGE W. BALLOCH. 


Gen. George Williamson Balloch, a 
prominent Civil War veteran, and leading 
citizen of Washington, D. C., died in that 
city May 17, aged 81 years. 

General Balloch was a son of George 
W. and Amanda (West) Balloch, of Scot. 
tish descent, born in the town of Clare- 
mont in this state, but removing with his 
parents in infancy to Cornish, where he 
grew to manhood. He was educated at 
Windsor (Vt.) Academy and Norwich 
University. He became an engineer on 
the Sullivan Railroad in 1847, continuing 
in the service till 1850, when he entered 


the employ of the Boston & Maine as 
station agent at Wakefield, Mass. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he helped to 
recruit Company D, Fifth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, and was commissioned 
first lieutenant of that command. Soon 
after arrival at the front he was detailed 
by Gen. O. O. Howard as acting commis- 
sary of subsistence of his brigade. In 
1862 he was appointed captain and com- 
missary of subsistence of U. S. Volunteers, 
assigned to his old brigade, and was with 
it in all its campaigns until General 
Howard was assigned to the command of 
the Eleventh Army Corps, when Captain 
Balloch was promoted to _ lieutenant- 
colonel and chief commissary of subsist- 
ence of General Howard’s corps. He 
served in this capacity in the Chancellors- 
ville and Gettysburg campaigns and on 
the famous bloody march of General 
Sherman through Georgia to Atlanta, and 
from Atlanta to Savannah; and in the 
march from Savannah to Goldsboro, in 
1865, he was chief commissary of subsist- 
ence of the Twentieth Army Corps, Army 
of the Cumberland. In 1866 he was pro- 
moted to brigadier-general of volunteers 
for meritorious service in the subsistence 
department during the war. 

General Balloch at the close of the war 
was appointed inspector of the subsistence 
department with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, and later disbursing officer. In 
1871 he resigned the latter position to 
accept the office of superintendent of 
streets, under the board of public works 
of the District. Of late he had been con- 
ducting a claims, patent, and insurance 
business. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury he had been the notary.of the Second 
National Bank, of which he was one of 
the organizers. He was prominent in 
Masonic circles. He had taken all the 
degrees in the York and Scottish Rites, 
including the thirty-third, the Royal Or- 
der of Scotland, and Order of the Eastern 
Star. 

General Balloch is survived by two sons, 
George S. Balloch and Dr. E. A. Balloch, 
and a daughter, Mrs. George H. Safford, 
all of Washington. 


HON. THOMAS NELSON HASTINGS. 


Hon. Thomas Nelson Hastings, a prom- 
inent citizen of Walpole, formerly active 
in Republican politics, died at the Par. 
ker House in Boston, May 15, aged nearly 
49 years. 

Mr. Hastings was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., May 23, 1858, the son of T. Nelson 
and Mariette (Holland) Hastings. His 
father died when he was quite young, 
and his mother removed with her children 
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to Walpole, where he attended the public 
schools, and later, Warren Academy at 
Woburn, Mass., continuing his studies at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was in business in Boston 
from 1882 to 1888, building the Bijou 
Theatre, and conducting the same for a 
time with George Tyler. Taking up his 
residence in Walpole, Mr. Hastings en- 
tered into political life. In 1897 he was 
a member of the State Senate, and again 
in 1899, in which year he was also presi- 
dent of that body. In 1901 he was made 
commissary general on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Jordan. 

In 1882 Mr. Hastings married the only 
daughter of Hudson E. Bridge, who was 
born on the site of the town library of 
Walpole, which was erected and given to 
the town in his honor. Mrs. Hastings 
died in 1895 and as a memorial to her Mr. 
Hastings erected a fine building known 
as the Hastings Memorial. 

Mr. Hastings was a member of the 
Knickerbocker Club of New York, the 
Algonquin Club of Boston, and also a 
member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston. He was 
also active in Masonry. 


REV. RICHARD HALL. 


Rev. Richard Hall, son of Rev. Richard 
and Lucy (Farrar) Hall, born in Cornish, 
N. H., August 6, 1817, died at St. Paul, 
Minn., April 1, 1907. 


Mr. Hall was a graduate of Dartmouth 
College of the class of 1847, and of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
in 1850. He went immediately to Minne- 
sota, as one of the first missionaries to 
the territory and continued there in the 
service of the Home Missionary Society 
through his active life. 


PROF. DON CARLOS TAFT. 


Don Carlos Taft, born in Swanzey, N. 
H., in 1827, died in Chicago, Ill, April 
1, 1907. 

He was a graduate of Amherst College, 
of the class of 1852. He was professor of 
geology in the University of Illinois from 
1870 to 1880, when he went to Hanover, 
Kansas, where he established a bank, of 
which he was president until 1897, when 
he returned to Chicago. 


DAVID B. KIMBALL. 


David Brainard Kimball, born in Dun- 
barton, N. H., September 29, 1820, died 
in Salem, Mass., May 27, 1907. 

Mr. Kimball was a lawyer by profession, 
and had served for several terms as as- 
sistant district attorney for Essex county. 
He was also greatly interested in music, 
was for forty years connected with the 
Salem Oratorio Society, and had charge 
of the music in the South Church for a 
long time, having previously served as 
chorister for the Congregational Church 
at Manchester, Mass. 


Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


A small but highly interesting and val- 
uable contribution to New Hampshire 
history has recently been given the public 
through the publishing house of Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Co., Boston, entitled “Hol- 
derness—An Account of the Beginnings of 
a New Hampshire Town, by George 
Hodges.” It is embodied in a neat little 
duodecimo volume, which will be sent 
post paid to any address by the publish- 
ers, on receipt of the price ($1.25). The 
character of the work is indicated some- 
what by the titles of the several chap- 
ters, including Introduction; The Endi- 
cott Rock; The Indian Trail; The Char- 
ter; The Name; The Settlement; Samuel 
Livermore, the Squire; Robert Towle, the 
Parson, and The Country Town, to which 
is added an Appendix descriptive of the 
Walks and Drives about Holderness, by 
Frederick Lewis Allen. It is a_ book 
which cannot fail to be of interest to na- 
tives and permanent residents of the 
town, as well As to the constantly in 
creasing number of people who make their 
summer home in the beautiful Squam 
Lake region. It should be in every public 
library in the state. 


It is understood that about $35,000 of 
the state fund will be available this year 
for expenditure upon the Merrimack Val- 
ley highway. This, with such amounts 
as the several cities and towns along the 
route appropriate in order to secure their 
respective shares of the general fund, 
will make a very respectable beginning 
for the highway in question, which will 
in due time, undoubtedly, prove of great 
advantage to the central section of the 
state. 


It is manifest that no amount of effort 
in behalf of individual aspirants for gu- 
bernatorial, or even presidential honors, 
will impel the people of New Hampshire 
to devote their attention to politics this 
year. The state adopted the biennial 
election plan in order to enjoy a rest from 
political excitement every other year, and 
that rest the people are determined to 
have. 


Tue GRANITE MONTHLY is under obliga- 
tions to ‘“‘Whitcomb’s Prints” for photo- 
graphic views for illustration of the arti- 
cle on West Lebanon, appearing in this 
issue. 
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